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A LIFE’S SECRET. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE YEARS GONE BY. 


TuosE readers will be disappointed who look for any 
very romantic dénouement of “A Life’s Secret.” The 
story is a short and sad one. It teaches the wretched- 
ness and evil that may result when truth is deviated 
from ; it teaches the lengths to which a blind, unholy 
desire for revenge will carry an ill-regulated spirit; and 
it also shows how, in the moral government of the world, 
sin casts its baleful consequences upon the innocent as 
well as the guilty. 


No. 542.—Muay 17, 1362, 








4 SCENE IN THE BANK PARLOUR. 


When the carriage of Dr. Bevary, containing himself 
and Miss Gwinn, drove from Mr. Hunter’s door on the 
unknown errand, he—Mr. Hunter—staggered to a seat, 
rather than walked to it. That he was very ill that day, 
both mentally and bodily, there was no doubt: he was 
only too conscious of it. Austin had said to him, “ Do 
not return: I will manage,” or words to that effect. At 
present Mr. Hunter felt himself incapable of returning. 

He sank down in the easy chair, and closed his eyes, 
his thoughts thrown back to the past. An ill-starred 
past: one that had left its bane on his after life, whose 
consequences had clung to him like a covering, and 
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must remain with him to the end of his days. It is 
impossible but that ill-doing mustleave its result# behind: 
the laws of God and man alike:demand it. Mn; Hunter; 
in early life, had\beem betrayediinto committing a wrong 
act; and Miss Giwinn, in the gratification of her pas 
sionate revenge, had. visited it. upom him heavily, 

Heavily, most heavily was it pressing upon him now. 
That unhappy visit to Wales, which had led to all the 
evil, was especially-présent to his mind this evening. A 
handsome young man, in the first dawn of manhood, he 
had gone to the fashionable Welsh watering-place— 
partly to renew a waste of strength more imaginary 
than real; partly in the love of roving natural to youth; 
partly to enjoy a few weeks’ relaxation. “If you want 
unusually respectable lodgings, go to Miss Gwinn’s 
house on the South Parade,’ some friend, whom he 
encountered at his journey’s end, had said to him. And 
to Miss Gwinn’s he went. He found Miss Gwinn a cold, 
proud woman—it was she whom you have seen—bearing 
the manners of a lady. The servant who waited upon 
him was garrulous, and:proclaimed, at the first interview, 
amidst other gossip, that her mistress had but a limited 
income—# hundred; ora hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
she believed; that she preferred to eke it out by letting 
her drawing-room and; adjoining bed-room,.and! to live 
well, rather than to rusticate and pinch. Miss Gwinn 
and her motives were nothing to the young: sojeurner, 
and he turned a careless, if not a deaf’ ear to: the gossip. 
“ She does it chiefly for the sake of Miss: Emma,” added 
the girl: and the listener’so far rousedi himself asto,ask 
apathetically who “ Miss Emma” was. It was her mis- 
tress’ young sister, the girl said): there: must be twenty 
good years between them. Miss Bimma was but nine- 
teen, and had just come home fromm boarding-school:. 
mistress had brought her up ever since the mother 
died. Miss Emma was net at. Home new, but was; ex 
pected on the morrow, she went om Miss: Emma, was: 
not without her good looks, but mistress took care they 
should not be seen by everybody. She'd hardly Jet her 
go about the house when strangers were in it, lest she: 
should be met in. the passages. Mr: Hunter laughed,. 
Good:looks. had attractions for him in those days,. andi} 
he determined to see forlimself, in spite of Miss- Gwinn, 
whether Miss. Emma's looks were so good that. they | 
might not be looked at, 

Now, by the merest accident—at: least, it lappenedi 
by aeeident in the first instance, and not by intention— 
one chief point of complication in the future iL was un- 
wittingly led to. In this early stage of the affair,. while 
the servant maid was exercising her tongue im these 
items of domestic news, the friend who had recom- 
mended Mr. Hunter to the apartments: arrived! ati tlie 
house, and called out to him from the foot off thie: stairs,. 
his high clear voice echoing through the house— 

“ Lewis, will you come out and take a stroll P” 

Lewis Hunter hastened down, proclaiming his acqui- 
escence, and the maid proceeded to the parlour of her 
mistress. 

“The gentleman’s name is Lewis, ma’am. You said 
you forgot to ask it of him.” 

Miss. Gwinn, methodical in all. she did, took a sheet 
of note-paper and inscribed the name upon it, “ Mr. 
Lewis,” as a reminder for the time when she should 
require to make out his bill. When Mr. Hunter found 
out their error—for the maid henceforth addressed him 
as “ Mr.. Lewis,” or “ Mr. Lewis, sir’—it rather amused 
him, and he. did not correct the mistake. He had no 


motive whatever for concealing his name: he did not 
wish it concealed. On the other hand, he deemed it of 
no iniportance to set them right; it signified not a jot 
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to him whether they called him “ Mr. Lewis” or “Mr. 
Hunter.” Thus they knew him, and. believed himato be 
Mr. Lewis:only: He nevertook the-trouble to undeceive 
them, and nothing occurred to require the mistake to be 
corrected. Tlie one or two letters.enly which arrived 
foxr him—for he had\ gone there fer idleness, not to 
‘correspond with his friends—were addressed’ to-tlie post 
office, in accordance with his primary directions, not 
haying known where he should lodge: 

“Miss Emma” came home: a very pretty and agree- 
able girl, In the narrow passage of the house—one of 
those shallow residences built for letting apartments at 
the sea-side—she encountered the stranger, who hap- 
pened to be going out as she entered. He lifted his hat 
to her. 

“Who is that, Nancy?” she asked of the chattering 
maid. 

“It’s the new lodger, Miss Emma: Lewis, his name 
is. Did you ever see such good looks? And he has 
asked a thousand questions about you.” 

Now, the fact was, Mr. Hunter—stay, we will also call 
him Mr, Lewis for the time being, as they had fallen 
into the error—had not asked a single question about the 
young lady, save the one when her name was first 
spoken of, “Who is Miss Emma?” Nancy had sup- 
plied information enough for a “thousand” questions, 
unasked ; and perhaps she saw no difference. 

“Have you made any acquaintance with Mr. Lewis, 
Agatha?” Emma inquired of her sister. 

“ When do I make acquaintance with the people who 
take my apartments ?” replied’ Miss Gwinn, in a tone of 
reproof, “They naturally Ibook down upon me as a 
letter of lodgings—and.I ammnot one to bear that.” 


Mow comes. the unhappy tale. Té shall le glanced at 
| as briefly as: possible im detail; but itis mecessary that 
’ parts: of it. should’ be: explained. 


Aequaintanceship sprang up betweem Mn. Lewis and 
Emma Gwinn. At first they would. meet in the town, 
‘arom the: beach; aeeidentally; and then, I very much fear 
that tlie: meetings: were tacitly, if not openly, more inten- 
‘tional, Both. were: agreeable, both were young, and a 
liking: for each: otier’s society grew in each of them. 
| Mr. Lewis found lis time hang somewhat heayilyon his ~ 
hands, for hit fitiend: had left; and Emma Gwinn was 
‘not. prevented from walking out: as she pleased:. Only 
one restriction was:laid upon. her by her sister: “Hmma, 
takte care: that you make no acquaintance with: strangers, 
| or suffer: it. to be made with you. Speak to:none.’”” 

An injunction which Miss Emma disobeyed. She 
diso it. in a particularly marked manner: Tt was 
not only that she did permit Mr. Lewis to make ac- 
quaintance: with her, but she allowed it to ripen into 
intimacy.. Worse still, the meetings, I say, from having 
been at first really accidental, grew to be sought—sought 
on the one side as much as on the other. 

Ah! young ladies, I wish this little history could be 
@ warning to you, never to deviate from the strict 
line of right—never to stray, by so much as a thought- 
less step, from the straight path of duty. Once allow 
yourselves to do so, and you know not where it may 
end. Slight acts of disobedience, that appear to you as 
the merest trifles, may yet be fraught with incalculable 
mischief. The falling into the habit of passing a pleasant 
hour of intercourse with Myr. Lewis, sauntering om the 
beach, in social and intellectual converse—and it was no 
worse—appeared a very venial offence to Emma Gwinn. 
But she did it im direct disobedience to the command 
and wish of her sister; and’ she knew that she so did it. 
She knew also that she owed to that sister; who had 





brought her up and cared for her from infancy, the alle- 
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giatice that a child gives to a mother. 
stage of the affair, she was chiefly to blame. Mr. 
Lewis did not suppose that: blame attached: to him. 
There was no reason why he should not while away an 
occasional hour in pleasant chat with a young lady; 
there was no harm in the meetings, taking them in the 
abstract. The blame lay with her. It is no excuse:to 
urge that: Miss Gwinn exercised over her a too strict 
authority, that she kept her in, in some points, with an 
absurdly: tight hand. But poor Emma. Gwinn dreamt 
not of future ill as the result; and little thought what 
she was: doing: At length, it was found: ont by Miss 
Gwinn. 

She did. not find out much. Indeed,.there was not 
much to find: except that there was: more friendship 
between Mr. Lewis and Emma than there was: between 
Mr. Lewis and’ herself; and that they often: met to: stroll 
on the beach, and enjoy the agreeable. benefit of the sea 
breezes: But that was quite enough for Miss: Gwinn. 
An uncontrollable storm of passionate anger ensued, 
which was vented upon Emma. She stood over her, 
and forced her to attire herself for travelling, protesting 
that not another hour should she remain in the house 
while Mr. Lewis remained:. Then: she started with 
Emma, to place her under the care of an aunt, who lived 
so far off as to bea day’s journey. 

“Tt’s a shame!” was the comment of sympathetic 
Nancy, who deemed Miss Gwinn the most unreasonable 
woman under the sun. Nancy was herself. engaged to 
an enterprising porter, to whom she counted on: being 
married some fine: Easter, when they had saved up suffi- 
cient to: lay in a stock of. goods:and' chattels. And she 
forthwith went straight to Mr. Lewis,.and communicated 
to him what had occurred, giving him Miss Emma’s new 
address. 

“ He'll follow her if he have got any spirit,” was her 
inward thought. “It’s what my Joe would’ do by me, 
if I was forced off to desert places by # old dragon.” 

It was precisely what Mr. Lewis did do. Upon the 
return of Miss Gwinn, he gave notice to quit her house, 
where he had already staid longer than. she originally 
counted upon. Miss Gwinn had: no suspicion but what 
he returned to his home—wherever that might be. 

You may be inclined to ask why Miss Gwinn. had 
fallen into\anger so great. That she loved her young 
sister with an intense and jealous love was certain. Miss 
Gwinn was of a peculiar temperament, and she could 
not bear that one spark of Emma’s affection should stray 
from: her. The real fact of the: case was—only, itis not 
the fashion, as you are aware; in our civilized life for 
polite relatives to betray the precise nature of their sen- 
timents one for the other—that very. few sparks indeed 
of Emma's affection went towards her sister at all. She 
did not entertain for her even: a cool sisterly regard; 
and the cause may have lain im the sterm manners. of 
Miss Gwinn. Deeply, ardently as she loved. Emma,.she 
yet was to: her invariably cold and stern; and such 
manners’ do not beget love from: the young. But,. to 
account for: Miss Gwinn’s passionate and causeless 
bursts of anger would be: a vaim attempt. They were 
frequent. 

It was an. old tale that, which ensued:. Thanks: be to 
good manners and morals, we) can say an “old” tale, 
in contradistinction' te a modern one. A. secret mar- 
riage in these: days: would: be looked: upon, and 
justly; askance both by old! and young: Under’ the 
purest, the most domestic, the wisest court in! the world, 
manners and customs with us have taken a. turn, and 
society calls underhand doings by their right name, and 
turns its back upon them. Nevertheless; such foolish 
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things as private marriages} aid runaway marriages; 
were not unknown once: possibly, many of you, my 
readers, may remember instances amid the circle of 
your acquaintance. 

I wonder whether one ever took place—where it was 
contracted: in disobedience and defiance—that did not 
bring, in some way or other, its own punishment? ‘To 
few, perhaps, was it brought home as it was to Mr. 
Hunter. No apology can be offered for'the step he took: 
not even his youth, or his want of experience, or the at- 
tachment which had grown up in his heart for Emma. 
He: knew that his father would have objected to his’ 
marrying her, on several grounds. In fact, he-dared not 
tell him his purpose. Her position was not equal to his 
—at. least old Mr. Hunter; a proud man, would not have 
deemed it to be so—and. k- would have objected on the 
seore of his son’s youth. Worst bar of all, there was 
madness, rank madness, in Emma Gwinn’s family. So 
James Lewis Hunter took that one false, blind, irrevoe- 
able step of contracting a private marriage; and. the 
consequences came bitterly home to him. 

Six. months afterwards, Emma Gwinn—nay, Emma 
Hunter—lay upon her deathbed. She had lived on at 
her aunt's, as Emma Gwinn, he being chieflyin London at 
his own home. <A fever broke outiin the neighbourhood, 
which: Emma: caught, and Miss Gwinn, when apprised 
that she was in danger, hastened. to her. Medical skill 
could not save her, and when she was in the death 
agony, she confessed her marriage—the bare fact only— 
none of its details; she loved her husband too truly to 
expose him to the dire wrath of her sister; and, she died 
without. giving the slightest clue to his real name— 
Hunter. 

Dire wrath, indeed! That was scarcely the word for 
it. Insane wrath would be better. In Miss. Gwinn’s 
injustice, (violent people always are unjust,) she persisted 
in attributing Emma’s death to Mr. Lewis. In her 
bitter grief, she jumped to the belief that the secret must 
have preyed upon Emma’s brain in thedelirium of fever, 
and that that prevented her recovery. It is very pro- 
bable that the secreb did prey upon: it, though, ib is to 
be hoped, not to the extent assumed by Miss Gwinn. 

Strange coincidence as. it may appear to be, Mr. Lewis 
arrived from London on: the day after the funeral. He 
had: been for: some weeks on. the Continent, as his wife 
had: known ;: hence: the reason that. she did not write to 
him when taken ill. Nobody need: envy him the inter- 
view with Miss Gwinn : on her part, it was not a seemly 
one. Glad to get out; of the: house and be away from 
her reproaches, the: stormy interview was concluded 
almost as soon as.it was begun, and the same night he 
returned: to London; a widower—Miss Gwinn still in 
ignorance.of his real name. 

Following almost close upon Emma’s. death, illness 
attacked another sister of Miss Gwinn’s—Elizabeth. It 
has not been necessary previously to mention her. 
Though but little older than Emma, she was married, 
and. lived with her husband.in the Isle of Jersey. When 
Miss Gwinn heard of her illness, she hastened to her, as 
she had done to’ Emma, for the one was, quite as dear 
to her as the other had been.. It. was‘a.peculiar illness, 


and it. ended. in a hopeless. affection.of. the brain. In- 


sanity had always been feared. for her—though: not in a 
greater degree’ thin. for the rest. of the family. They 
were-all liable to it, in the opinion: of the medical men. 
Once. more: Miss Gwinn’s. injustice came. into play. 
Like as: she had attributed. Emma‘s death in. a. remote 
degree to Mr. Lewis, so.did she now attribute to. him 
the affliction which had come upon this other sister. 
That the: two young sisters had been very warmly 
x 2 
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attached was undoubted; but to say that this state of 
mind had resulted from Elizabeth’s sorrow at her sister’s 
loss, at the tidings of what had preceded it, was untrue. 
It may have had something to do with it, in the shape 
of bringing out the malady sooner than it would other- 
wise have shown itself; but its cause it was not. The 
poor young lady was placed in an asylum in London, of 
which Dr. Bevary was a visiting physician ; and, in con- 
séquence of the death of her husband soon afterwards, 
she had to be maintained there at Miss Gwinn’s cost. 

Miss Gwinn could only do this at the expense of giv- 
ing up her home. Iill-tempered as she was, we must 
confess she had her troubles. She gave it up without a 
murmur: she would have given up her life to benefit 
either of those, her young sisters. Retaining but a mere 
pittance, she devoted all her means to the comfort of 
Elizabeth. Private asylums are expensive: and she 
found a home with her brother, in Ketterford, where 
she spent her days bemoaning the lost, and cherishing 
a really insane hatred against Mr. Lewis—a desire for 
revenge. 

She had never come across him, until that Easter 
Monday, at Ketterford. And that, you will say, is scarcely 
correct, since it was not himself she met then, but 
his brother. Deceived by the resemblance, she attacked 
Mr. Henry Hunter in the manner you remember; and 
Austin Clay saved him from the gravel-pit. But the 
time soon came when she stood face to face with him. 
It was the hour she had so longed for: the hour of re- 
venge. 

What revenge? But for the wicked lie she forged, 
there could have been no revenge. The worst she could 
have proclaimed was, that James Lewis Hunter, when 
he was a young man, had so far forgotten his duty to 
himself, and to the world’s decencies, as to contract a 
secret marriage. True, he might have acknowledged 
he had done so; but his wife had died shortly, leaving 
him free. And though he had mourned her sincerely, 
the time came when he had grown to think that all 
things were for the best—that it was a serious source 
of embarrassment removed from his path. 

What revenge would there have been in this? None, 
certainly, to satisfy one so vindictive as Miss Gwinn. 
She found him a man with social ties. He had married 
Louisa Bevary; he had a fair daughter; and the demon 
of mischief put it into her head to impose upon him the 
story that his first wife was still living; that she—she 
herself—had deceived him when she told him of her 
death; that she was, in fact, the patient of the asylum. 
From that hour—you must remember the interview, and 
Mr. Hunter’s fearful agitation subsequent upon it—the 
sun of his life’s peace had set. Dr. Bevary became im- 
pressed with the same belief—not by broad assertions 
from Miss Gwinn, but by doubtful hints, which so 
frightened him that he dared ask nothing. Next came 
down Gwinn of Ketterford upon Mr. Hunter. He learnt 
from his sister what she had done, and he turned it 
pretty handsomely to his own account. When Miss 
Gwinn found out that he was using it for the base pur- 
pose of extorting money, she felt half inclined to frustrate 
the scheme, by declaring the truth to Mr. Hunter. With 
all her faults, she was not mercenary. A fine life, between 
them, had they led Mr. Hunter. In his agony of mind, 
at the disgrace cast upon Mrs. Hunter and his child; in 
his terror lest the truth, (as he believed it,) should reach 
them, he lived, it may be said, a perpetual death. And 
the disgrace never could be removed; and the terror had 
never left him through all these long years. 

All this was what his thoughts were cast back upon, 
as he sat now in the easy chair of his dining-room. How 
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long he sat there, he scarcely knew; but it was for hours.. 
Then he aroused himself to the present. He remembered. 
that he had purposed calling that day upon his bankers,. 
though he had no hope—but rather the certainty of the 
contrary—that they would help him out of his financial 
embarrassments. 

There was just time to get there before the bank closed,. 
and Mr. Hunter had acab called and went down to Lom- 
bard Street. He was shown into the room of the prin- 
cipal. The banker though how ill helooked. His first. 
question was about the heavy bill that was due that day. 
He supposed it had been presented and dishonoured. 

“No,” said the banker. “It was presented and paid.” 

A ray of hope lighted up the sadness of Mr. Hunter’s 
face. “Did you indeed pay it? Itwasverykind. You 
shall be no eventual losers.” 

“We did not pay it from our own funds, Mr. Hunter. 
It was paid from yours.” 

Mr. Hunter did not understand. “TI thought my ac- 
count had been nearly drawn out,” he said; “and by the- 
note I received this morning from you, I understood you 
would decline to help me.” 

“Your account was drawn very close indeed; but. 
this afternoon, in time to meet the bill upon its second 
presentation, there was a large sum paid in to your: 
credit—two thousand, six hundred pounds.” 

A pause of blank astonishment on the part of Mr. 
Hunter. “Who paid it in?” he presently asked. 

“Mr. Clay. He came himself. You will weather the 
storm now, Mr. Hunter.” 

There was no answering reply. The banker bent for- 
ward in the dusk of the growing evening, and saw that 
Mr. Hunter was incapable of making one. He was sink- 
ing back in his chair in a fainting fit. Whether it was 
the revulsion of feeling caused by the conviction that he: 
should now weather the storm, or simply the effect of his 
physical state, Mr. Hunter had fainted, like any girl might. 
do. One of the partners lived at the bank, and Mr. Hun- 
ter was conveyed into the dwelling-house. It was quite 
evening before he was well enough to leave it. 

He drove tothe yard. It was just closed for the night, 
and Mr. Clay was gone. Mr. Hunter ordered the cab. 
home. He found Austin waiting for him, and he also. 
found Dr. Bevary. Seeing the latter, he expected next 
to see Miss Gwinn, and glanced nervously round. 

“She is gone back to Ketterford,” spoke out Dr. 
Bevary, divining the fear. ‘“ She will never trouble you 
again. I thought you must be lost, Hunter. I have 
been here twice, been home to dinner with Florence, been 
round at the yard, worrying Clay, and could not come 
upon you.” 

“T went to the bank, and was taken ill there,” said 
Mr. Hunter. “Austin”—laying his hand upon the yours 
man’s shoulder—* what am I to say? This money can 
only have come from you.” 

“Sir!” said Austin, half laughing. 

Mr. Hunter drew Dr. Bevary’s attention, pointing to 
Austin. “Look at him, Bevary. He has saved me. 
But for him, I should haye borne a dishonoured name- 
this day. I went down to Lombard Street, a man with- 
out hope, believing that the blow had been already struck 
in bills dishonoured—that my name was on its way to the 
Gazette. I found that he, Austin Clay, had paid in be- 
tween two and three thousand pounds to my credit.” 

“T could not put my money to a better use, sir. The 





two thousand pounds were left to me, you know: the rest. 
I saved. I was wishing for something to turn up that 
I could invest it in.” 

“ Invest !” exclaimed Mr. Hunter, deep feeling in his 
“ How do you know you will not lose it ?” 


tone. 
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“T have no fear, sir. The strike is at an end, and 
business will go on well now.” 

“If I did not believe that it would, I would never con- 
sent to use it,” said Mr. Hunter. “Austin, how am I to 
wepay you?” 

A red flush mounted to Austin’s brow, but he hastily 
answered, “I do not require payment, sir: I do not 
look for any.” 

“ Will you link your name to mine ?” 

“In what manner, sir?” 

“ By letting the firm be from henceforth Hunter and 
Clay. I have long wished this; you are of too great use 
to me to remain anything less than a partner, and by 
this last act of yours, you have earned the right to be so. 
Will you object to join your name to one which was so 
near being dishonoured ?” 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and Austin clasped 
it. ‘Oh, Mr. Hunter!” he exclaimed, in the strong im- 
pulse of the moment, “I wish you would give me hopes 
of a dearer reward.” 

“ You mean Florence,” said Mr. Hunter. 

“Yes,” returned Austin, in agitation. “I care not how 
long I wait, or what price you may call upon me to pay 
for her. As Jacob served Laban seven years for Rachel, 
so would I serve for Florence, and think it but a day, for 
the love I bear her. Sir, Mrs. Hunter would have given 
her to me.” 

“ My objection is not to you, Austin. Were I to dis- 
elose to you certain particulars connected with Florence— 
as I should be obliged to do before she married—you 
might yourself decline her.” 

“Try me, sir,” said Austin, a bright smile parting his 
lips. 

“ Ay, try him,” said Dr. Bevary, in his quaint man- 
ner. “TI have an idea that he may know as much of the 
matter as youdo, Hunter. You neither of you know too 
much,” he significantly added. 

Austin’s cheek turned red; and there was that in his 
-tone, his look, which told Mr. Hunter that he had known 
‘the fact, known it for years. “Oh, sir,” he pleaded, 
~‘give me Florence.” 

“T tell you that you neither of you know too much,” 
‘said Dr. Bevary. “But, look here, Austin. The best 
‘thing you can do is, to go to my house and ask Florence 
whether she will have you. Then—if you don’t find it 
‘too much trouble—escort her home.” 

Austin laughed as he caught up his hat. He found 
Florence alone. She looked surprised to see him, and 
-asked why he had come. 

“To take you home, for one thing. Do you dislike 
»the escort, Florence P” 

He bent towards her as he asked the question. A 
strange light of happiness shone in his eyes—a sweet 
smile hovered on his lips. Florence Hunter’s heart 
-stood still, and then beat as if it would burst its bounds. 

“What has happened ?” she stammered. 

“This,” he answered, drawing her gently to him; 
“the right to hold you here, Florence—to make you 

my wife, to love you and demand that you shall love me 
‘in return—for ever. It has been given to me by your 
father.” 

The words, in their fervent earnestness, carried instant 
‘truth to her heart, lighting it up with a joyousness as 
of the brightest sunshine. “Oh, what a recompense!” 
she impulsively uttered from the depths of her great 
‘love: “what a recompense, after all my doubts and 
“trouble !” 

“No more doubts, no more trouble,” he fondly whis- 





pered. “It shall be my life’s labour henceforth to guard 
‘them from you, Florence, God helping me.” 
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This was said reverently as well as earnestly. During 
the illness of Mrs. Hunter, there were many indications 
that upon Austin, as well as Florence, there rested an 
influence unfelt in earlier years. Seasons of outward 
affliction are often seasons of spiritual blessing. 





A TRIP TO NORTH DEVON. 


CHAPTER III,—LYNMOUTH. 


THE gentlest breeze is soothing rather than ruffling the 
surface of the sea, which swells in long undulating waves, 
without a particle of foam until they dash heavily upon 
the rocky shore and burst in showers of spray. The 
bright sun is shining hotly down on the little town, and 
on the busy harbour, crammed with coasting-vessels 
waiting for a change of wind. It is nearly high water, 
and the “Juno,” which has worked into the basin, is 
lying off the pier, and clanging her shrill bell in rather 
impatient summons for her intending passengers, for 
whom she is not in the mind to wait much longer. There 
is plenty of hurry and bustle as the ladies and children, 
under the charge of paterfamilias, crowd along the 
gangway followed by heavy-laden porters bearing their 
luggage, and by friends come to see them off. 

We have chosen this fine morning for a visit to 
Lynmouth, which lies about a dozen miles off by sea, 
and which we expect to reach within an hour of starting, 
and we have chosen to go by the packet, rather than by 
the coach, for the sake of saving time, as the “Juno” 
will touch there on her way back to Bristol. And now, 
the leave-takers being summarily got rid of, we cast 
loose our moorings, and are off. Before we have left the 
harbour a mile behind, we find that that old deceiver, 
the sea, has deceived us again; for though the individual 
billows are as smooth as so many pillows, and there is 
not a white crest to be seen on one of them, yet there is 
a heavy ground-swell tiding in towards the shore, which 
causes the good ship to roll like a “ porpus.” 

Arrived at Lynmouth Bay, we find we have to land in 
a boat; and there is the boat, manned by a sturdy crew, 
awaiting us. As we pitch up and down, and roll this 
way and that, it is no easy matter to get into it; now it 
is almost on a level with the deck, and now is your time 
to take the step; but the next moment it is down seven 
or eight feet below, and you can’t step that distance. 
Somehow or other we are all bundled in with our lug- 
gage, and mixed up together, and on looking round for 
the “Juno” see her paddling off, glad to be rid of us. 
Here we are, some thirty of us in this cockle-shell, 
rolling and plunging about, while the crew are bawling 
and yelling and pulling as if for dear life, in their endea- 
vours to make the mouth of the river, which is so small 
an affair that nobody on board can see it. The old 
sailor at the helm, however, who had steered the boat 
for forty years without an accident, and who looks like 
a piece of the rock chiselled into human shape—hle can 
hit the river’s mouth without seeing it, simply by observ- 
ing the landmarks which are his guide. And in process 
of time he does hit it, and sends us on the back ofa 
billow into the calm water, though not without shipping 
a hogshead or two of the brine, filling our boots to the 
brim and feloniously invading the recesses of the breeches 
pocket. 

We are glad to leap on shore, and to make our way 
over the roughest of all walkable sea beaches, to the 
little town which lies directly in front of us. In a few 
minutes we have forgotten all about the plunging and 
the ducking of our traject from the vessel, and are lost 
in admiration of the scene which opens upon us. In the 
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eentre of the view, the river is seen dashing down its 
channel of rock ina most demonstrative and self-asserting 
way, as though, having lived a brawling life ever since 
it was. born, it was determined to die in characterand in 
a fighting attitude. It thinks better of it, however, in 
its very last moments, and subsides into something like 
a decent calm just for a furlong or so, before it is swal- 
lowed up in the waters of the ocean. On either side of the 
little tumbling river the mountains rise with startling 
abruptness, and impress you rather awfully with their 
grand presence. in parts the bare rock glimmers 
out, of. a reddish grey hue, but the larger portion of the 
surface is covered with vegetation, in which the pine and 
the beech may be discerned amidst broad masses of the 
foliage of the dwarf oak. In the foreground is the little 
town, which, commencing close to the shore, winds away 
up the ascent, the neat white dwellings half veiled in a 
curtain of flowers and pendent branches. Here and there 
on the lofty hill sides, villas and cottages peep ont from 
the leafy screen, the mountains ever serving as a 
back-ground and their tops stretching away in the 
rear. 

After refitting and refreshing a little at the house ofa 
friend, we are in a condition to explore the picturesque 
beauties of the place, aud we join a party who are bent 
on the same expedition. There is one difficulty in the 
way, and that is the nature of the roads; not that in 
themselves they are worse than roads elsewhere, but that 
they are in many places so impracticably steep. The 
distance from Lynmouth, for instance, is not more than 
a mile by the foot road, but it is sheer climbing rather 
than walking for the best part of the way, and reminds 
one of ascending the sloping roof of a house. This diffi- 
culty, however, is met by the donkeys, who, being to the 
manner born, and bred on the spot, are used to these 
back-breaking acclivities, and seem to make nothing of 
them. So, partly mounted on donkeys, and partly on 
foot, we set off for Watersmeet, so called from a junction 
at that spot of the river Lynn with one of its tributaries. 
Our route, which at first winds up an ascent at the out- 
skirts of the hamlet, soon lands us on a road terraced on 
the side of a lofty range of hills, and places us midway 
between their summits and their base. Some two or 
three hundred feet below us runs the Lynn, through a 
channel formed by the meeting of the bases of the hills 
we are traversing with the bases of a corresponding 
range of hills on the other side, the summits of the.two 
ranges being about a mile apart. As the rocks of which 
these hills are composed are of a porous nature and per- 
vious to moisture, it happens that in winter time they get 
split by the frost, and when the thaw comes masses of 
them tumble headlong into the gorge below. This pro- 
cess of disintegration has been going on for centuries, 
perhaps for thousands of years, and hence the channel of 
the little stream is blocked and dammed and more or 
less turned aside by these fallen blocks at.every yard of 
its course. The.water, therefore, in its declivitous pas- 
sage towards the sea, has to fight its way among these 
opposing fragments, and this it does by tumbling over 
them in a thousand little cascades, by-swirling past 
them in vapid arrow-like streams, or by dashing itself 
into foam and spray against their sides, sending up a 
confused and angry roar, blended by distance into a 
pleasing murmur which knows no pause from one year’s 
end to another. In some places the stream, pausing 


momentarily upon a level, widens into a pool, where the 
white gouts of foam are seen circling quietly in the dark 
eddying water; and there we catch sight of the angler, 
intent upon filling his creel with the spotted trout. At 
others we almost lose sight of the river, though we hear 
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it rushing headlong down the ravine-where the projecting 
herbage has veiled it from the view. 

As we advance along the road the:aspect of the land- 
scape suddenly changes by the disclosure of mew ranges 
of hills running perpendicularly to those we are travers- 
ing, and adding a charm to the picture as complete as 
it was unexpected, by shutting in the back-ground, or 
rather by filling it up with the noble outlines of the 
mountains. In some parts of the route we catch sight 
of snug villas half buried in the woody mountain sides, 
or seated by the margin of the brawling river ‘just 
where a rustic bridge connects the two batks. From 
every point of view as we pass along, the landscape is 
grand, impressive, and, in an artistic point of view, com- 
plete; and the artists seem to be of this opinion, for 
numbers of them have put up their easels at various 
points and are busily at work. Wher -ve have travelled 
along the terraced road for about an hour, we diverge 
from it by a descending path to the left, and, passing 
through a succession of shady dells, then crossing over 
the rough débris af some forsaken iron-mines, find our- 
selves at length on the bank of the river. Following 
this for a furlong or two, we are at Watersmeet, where 
the river and its tributary, meeting at a rather acute 
angle, pour their united waters under a rustie bridge. 
This is a most charming spot: the course of both the 
streams is traceable for some distance, and both are 
framed by the richest variety of foliage, while the lofty 
mountains on either side seem to shut them out from 
the world. At this point the route is no further prac- 
ticable to quadrupeds, and we have to leave our donkeys 
and their guardians at the bridge while we extend our 
explorations. 

Crossing the wooden bridge, we follow a footpath 
which leads through the garden and grounds of a neat 
mansion, which we are informed is untenanted for about 
eleven months in the year, save by the guardians who 
have it incharge. Beyond the mansion the path winds 
up the wooded side of the hill to a considerable eleva- 
tion, running for a long way parallel to the course of 
the stream, of which, and of the outlying scenery be- 
yond, most picturesque glimpses are visible from various 
open points of view. By pursuing this route for about 
a couple of miles, the visitor arrives at a point over- 
hanging the river, and affording him a view of Black- 
pool—the usual termination of pedestrian excursions 
in this direction: The pool is formed by the sudden 
expansion of the stream over a space of considerable 
width and depth, and it derives its name from the dark 
hee of its waters, which, being shut in by rocks and 
foliage, reflects no tint of sunbeam. or clouds, presenting 
almost an inky hue, 

On returning to the bridge, we remount our patient 


steeds and return to Lynmouth by the way we came, 


fmeding just as much novelty and freshness in the 
scenery on the homeward as on the outward journey. 
There. is, im fact; so much variety in the ever-changing 
view, that it would require a long familiarity with the 
route to exhaust its beauties. ' 

In the evening, after an early tea, we are invited to 
accompany a friend, who has the privilege of entry, on a 
visit to the private grounds of Lady Herries’s mansion, 
which is at present unoccupied. ‘The gardens abuton 
the banks of the West Lynn, and the grounds extend 
to both sides of the stream, which here leaps down in.a 
succession of cascades and rapids from a height of some 
hundred feet in the course of a mile, and winds its tor- 
tuous course amid banks of moss-covered rock and 
graceful plantations of dense umbrageous wood, to its 
exit in the Lynn in the walley below. All that art can 
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do to supplement the wonders of nature has here been 
done; paths have been made, and flights of steps have 
been cut in the soil, to enable the wanderer to mount 
against the course of the stream as far as the boundary 
of the estate. Seats and arbours are scattered in the 
most attractive spots; and little foot-bridges are thrown 
across the torrent at convenient distances. It is impos- 
sible adequately to describe a scene which concentres in 
itself all the elements of the grand and picturesque in a 
space so limited. It is a microcosm of natural beauties 
—a kind of living panorama of Alpine summer scenery, 
condensed within practicable limits, and brought to the 
very house-door of the dweller at home. As the sun, 
now sinking towards a level, sends his glowing rays 
against the white shafts of flashing foam, or lights up 
with gleams of fire the pendent foliage and the pale bark 
of the birch and ash, or gilds the green mosses that 
drape the rocks, ‘the whole seems the work of sud- 
den enchantment. This dazzling vision is, however, 
but brief and evanescent. In a few minutes itis gone ; 
and, when the sunlight vanishes, the roar of a thousand 
little torrents blend in a‘kind of melancholy plaint, which 
strikes, or seems to strike, with double force on the ear. 

From various points attainable by the paths which 
lead up the mountain sides, many exquisite views are to 
be had, some looking seaward and others along the 
narrow interstices between the hills. One of the :most 
remarkable of ‘them iis from Mount Sinai, lying to the 
left of the village of Linton. The prospect here includes 
the town of Lynmouth below, the bay and sea beyond, 
and a considerable portion of the flanks of the hills be- 
tween which the river reaches the sea. But by this time 
we have done a sufficiently hard day’s work, and, after 
a quiet evening’s talk, are glad to retire to bed, where 
the murmurs of the distatit aynnseon ‘have the effest of 
soothing us to slumber. 





HENRY MACKENZIE, 
AUTHOR OF “THE MAN OF FEELING.” 


Amone the philosophers and literati who adorned the 
Scottish capital at the end of the last century, no one 
shone with a purér lustre than the author of “ The Man 
of Feeling.” The beauty of his style, and the elegance 
of his sentiments, have procured for him from his ad- 
miring countrymen the appellation of the Addison of 
Scotland* Like Addison, he engaged in two periodical 
papers, “The Mirror” and “‘ The Lounger,” which had 
much popularity in Edinburgh, and may still be read 
with pleasure; and, like Addison, his papers far outshone 
those of his associates. 
with Cowper, who wished to know by what signature his 
papers were distinguished; and when he was informed 
that it was ‘by V. I. Z., Cowper declared he would be 
delighted with the acquaintance of Viz. 

In a letter to Lady Hesketh, from the Lodge at 
Weston, November 27, 1787, Cowper writes: “A few 
days since, I received a second very obliging letter from 
Mr. M—(ackenzie). He tells me that his own papers, 
which are by far, he is sorry to.say it, the most numerous, 





* When Sir Walter Scott published anonymously, in 1814, the first of 
those Vales which have since become so famous, he concluded it’ with 
these words :— 

These Volumes 
are respectfully inscribed 
to 


Our Scottish Addison, 
Henry MAcKsNzIr, 
py an Unknown Admirer 
of his Genius, 


He appears to have corresponded | 
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are marked V. 1. Z. Accordingly, I am happy to find 
that I am engaged in a correspondence with Mr. Viz, 
a gentleman for whom I have always entertained the 
profoundest veneration. But the serious fact is, that 
the papers distinguished by those signatures have ever 
pleased me most, and struck me as the work of a sen- 
sible man, who knows the world well, and has more of 
Addison’s delicate humour than anybody.” 

His earlier writings were chiefly in the form of the 
sentimental romance, which was then a fashion in litera- 
ture; and his pathetic descriptions are equal to those of 
Richardson, or Sterne, without the tediousness of the 
one, or the indelicacy of the other. Mackenzie did not 
continue to write long, nor did he produce any great 
variety of works: he was not dependent on literature; 
and, having been appointed to an office in the Inland 
Revenue Department for Seotland, he lived a long life in 
Edinburgh, one of the most beloved and respected of her 
citizens. His son became Lora Mackenzie, one of the 
Scottish judges, and one of ‘the most amiable and‘ up- 
right that ever sat‘on the ‘bench. A memoir fof two 
‘sons of the judge, who were students at'Cambridge, has 
been published under ‘the ditle of “Barly Deaths not 
premature,” by the Rev. Charles Popham Miles, Epis- 
copal minister, in Glasgow; by which it appears that 
they were distinguished not only by the amiability and 
genius of their race, but by the most affectionate and 
pious exercises of genuine Christianity. Both were un- 
wearied in well-doing, efficient teachers in Sabbath 
schools, and, to the utmost of their abilities, strength- 
eners ofthe hands of Evangelical ministers of every de- 
nomination. But we mention this book chiefly for the 
very pleasing evidence it affords of the grace of God 
having been signally manifested in the closing years of 
the veteran writer whom we name at the head of this 
paper. “The morality of his early writings was good, 
but flimsy and sentimental; the religion, of that poor 
and -worthless sort which consisted in the notion 
that ifmen ere gentle and kind, they have no great of- 
fences ‘to account for, and may safely trust to the be- 
nignity of the Supreme Being. But in his closing 
years, Henry Mackenzie was truly a devout man, and 
saw the grounds of a sinner’s acceptance with God, with 
a clearness ‘attained by few of this literary contempora- 
ries, either in his. earlier or later.times. In some verses 
written in his eighty-fourth year, there are sentiments 
of a very different. complexion from those which marked 
the compositions of his youth. They celebrate “the 
sovereign grace that makes God’s mercy just.” . After 
graphically describing a severe and boisterous winter, 
that of 1828-9, the: aged poet goes on to say : 


* But the great Power that rules the varied year, 

To all his faithful servants ever near, 

Walks on the wintry wind, and guides the storm, 

Even in its wildest course-and darkest, form. 
Laud we his name, and oud Hosannahs raise, 

From the full heart to.sound our grateful praise. 

In every state he bids the Christian trust 

His sovereign grace that makes’ his mercy just ; 

A-gracious Father in his God to-find, 

With faith that leaves the present world behind ; 

Points to the cross, that washed his sins away, 

His soul-sustaining midst its house of clay; 

The world’s worst evils teaches to o’ercome, 

And in a future world to find a home; 1 

The Christian looks beyond the threatening poly 

Leans on the cross, and triumphs o’er the tomb.” 


With this gratifying testimony, we may well apply to 
him the lines of Cowper's epitaph on the great English 
moralist, Dr. Johnson : 

“Who many a noble gift from heaven possessed, 
And faith at last, alone worth all the rest. 
O man, immortal by 'a double prize, 
By fame on earth—by glory in the skies. 
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THE TALE OF A WEST-END SUBURB. 
BY REY. JOHN STOUGHTON. 
Il. 

Tue oldest building in Kensington is a picturesque 
ruin opposite the palace, and just by the new barracks. 
It is a square structure of brick with stone quoins, and 
the roof is mantled with ivy, giving it a poetical 
appearance, which it had not in its better days. It is 
said to have been formerly a conduit or fountain, and is 
ascribed to Henry vit, with whose reign the architecture 
agrees. The interior, which has a groined brick roof, 
springing from corbels, contains a basin or bath, said to 
have been built for the use of Queen Elizabeth ; whence 
we might infer that here her virgin majesty when a child 
was brought to be washed and bathed—some nursery 
existing hereabouts—but we do not understand low that 
could ever be: no record of it, that we know of, exists 
now. 

In the old coaching days, well do we remember gazing 
on Holland House, as we were whirled by it on the road 
to Windsor. How pleasant it looked on a_ bright 
summer’s morning as one turned to look on the fine 
green elms, and through the openings under and between 
the boughs, to spy out the quaint arcades, gables, towers, 
turrets, roofs, and chimney tops, which compose this 
lordly habitation. Built in the reign of King James 1, 
of the style of architecture then prevalent it still affords 
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HOLLAND HOUSE. 








a good illustration. Considerable changes have been 
wrought in its appearance—not indeed at all altering its 
outlines, or even its details, but rather restoring the 
freshness of its original beauty; while the new terrace 
raised in front of the house, with its bright brick em- 
bankment, stone balustrades, and huge white garden 
vases full of geraniums, greatly adds to the attractiveness 
of the picture, as seen on a summer’s afternoon, when 
the morning shower has given richer tints and warmer 
life to grass and trees, plants and shrubs. 

We shall not enter on the story how Sir Walter Cope 
built the house, after he had obtained the manor of 
Abbots, and engaged John Thorpe, the architect, to draw 
the plans, which, we believe, still remain among the 
archives of the mansion.’ Nor how the Earl of Holland 
improved it, and added wings and arcades, designed by 
Sir Inigo Jones. We would rather dwell upon a few of 
its memories. Old houses are old histories, not only 
illustrating the modes of building adopted by our fathers, 
but wreathing around them the associations of incidents 
and characters, to recall which gives vividness and life 
to our ideas of bygone days. 

Holland House reminds us of the civil wars. The 
earl who lived there then, disgusted with the court, 
retired to Kensington and received disaffected members 
of parliament, who came to hold political conferences ; 
and many a thoughtful heavy-burdened patriot was 
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CAMPDEN HOUSE, 


to be seen going up the avenue, or returning to town, 
pondering the points he had discussed. Let us read a 
piece out of an old newspaper about some public pro- 
ceedings on the 6th August, 1647 : 

“ Perfect diurnal, 2 Aug. to 9 Aug. 1647—Aug 6.— 
This morning the members of parliament which were 
driven by tumults from Westminster, met the General 
{Fairfax) at the Earle of Holland’s house at Kensington, 
and subscribed to the declaration of the army. After- 
wards, his Excellency, with the lords before mentioned, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, with the mem- 
bers of the said House, and a great number of other 
gentlemen, marched towards Westminster, a guard of 
soldiers standing three deep from the place they set 
forth to the forts; but by the way, in Hide Park, the 
Lord Maiore and Aldermen of London met his Excellency, 
to congratulate the faire composure betweene the army 
and the city, and, after some short ceremony passing by, 
his Excellency marched to Westminster in this manner. 
First came Colonel Hammond’s regiment of foot; after 
them, Colonel Rich his regiment of horse; next to them 
marched Lieutenant General Crumwell’s regiment of 
horse; then came the General on horseback, attended 
with his life-guard, and a great many of commanders 
and gentlemen; then came the lords in coaches, and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and the rest of the 
members of the House; after these were past, Colonel 





Tomlinson’s regiment of horse brought up the rear-guard; 
and it is not to be forgotten that all the soldiers, both 
horse and foot, had in their hata laurell branch. In the 
morning, the members of Parliament who were driven 
out by the tumult at Westminster, met with the General 
at the Earl of Holland’s house at Kensington, and sub- 
scribed a declaration to the army, and another of their 
approving and going with the army in their last pro- 
ceedings, making null the acts passed by the members 
since the 26th of July last.” 

Fairfax came to live at Holland House; and whether 
it was then or not, we do not know, that the conferences 
between Cromwell and Ireton took place, which tradition 
represents, on the open lawn where no one could over- 
hear them. 

Everybody thinks of Addison as he walks over the 
grounds, or rambles over the rooms of the old mansion. 
With the long gallery, or library, which forms the west 
wing, tradition links his name in by no means honour- 
able conjunction. “I have heard,” says Lord Holland, 
“that Addison had a table with a bottle of wine placed 
at each end, and, when in the fervour of composition, 
was in the habit of pacing this narrow gallery between 
glass and glass.” 

It is well known that Addison’s marriage with the 
countess was an unhappy one. His home had no 
charms; princely apartments, magnificent furniture, 
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tasteful ornaments, pictures and statuary, could not com- 
pensate for the want of domestic harmony and peace. 
So he wandered from scenes embittered by sad associa- 
tions, in quest of social pleasures such as had too often 
led him astray. A tavern at the bottom of Holland 
House Lane, once called the “ White Horse Inn,” now 
known as the “ Holland Arms,” is said to have been his 
place of resort in an afternoon, when he wanted to 
beguile a leisure hour. It was within a chamber in 
Holland House that there occurred the scene so often 
noticed, of Addison’s farewell to the young Earl of 
Warwick. Having sent for him, he grasped his hand, 
and softly said, “See in what peace a Christian can 
die.” We hope his was the well-founded peace which 
rests on “the hope set before us in the gospel;” but we 
must confess that these words, so much eulogized, are 
not words which appear to us well suited to the solemn 
occasion. We had rather he should have directed the 
gay young profligate to Him who alone can give us peace. 

Then there comes before ms the shade of Charles 
James Fox. We see the statesman in his boyhood— 
not well traimed—and im his manhood showing the 
mischief of @ megiected education, yet developing the 
powers of an extrasrdinary mind, united to a simplicity 
and earnestmess of social character, which won the hearts 
of those around him; and then we behold him taking 
that last walk ower the grounds, thus so teuchingly 
described :—* He looked around him the last day he was 
there, witha farewell tenderness that struck me very much. 
It was the place where ‘the had spent his youthful days. 
Every lawn, garden, tree, and walk, were viewed by him 
with peculiar affection. He pointed out its beauties to 
me, and, in particular, showed mea green lane or avenue, 
which his mother, the late Lady Holland, had made by 
shutting up a road. He was a very exquisite judge of 
the picturesque, and had mentioned to me how beautiful | 
this road had betome, since converted into an alley. He’ 
raised his eyes to the house, looked around, and was 
earnest in pointing out everything he liked and remem- | 
bered.” 

The following anecdote connected with Fox, we meet 
with in the Appendix to “The Spiritual Dunciad,” by 
Dr. Dick:— 

The most scrupulous veracity and fidelity to his word 
were (it is well known) among the many distinguished 
traits in the character of Fox, and might (Lady Holland 
said) be owing to the following lesson of his youth. 
Walking one day with his father, the first Lerd Holland, 
through the grounds of Holland House, they met the 
head gardener, to whom Lord Holland expressed, in his 
son’s hearing, his intention of pulling down certain old 
wall and building a new one. The boy exclaimed, “Oh, 
papa, “I should like to see the’ wall pulled down.” 
* And vou shall see it, Charles!’ was the father’s reply. 
Nothing sacre was said or thought about the matter, for 
a month or two, during which tthe old wall was pulled 
down ‘and the new one built, Lord Holland and his son 
being meanwhile out of town.. After their return, they 
walked together through the grounds and saw the new 
wall... @h, papa!” said the boy, “you promised I 
should see the:old wall pulled down.” “Did I?” quietly 
xrejoimed Lord Holland, “ Well! you shall see this one 
pulled down; for remember, Charles, one should always, 
as far as possible, keep his word.” Workmen were sent 
for, and the newly-built wall was levelled in the presence 
of the boy—still too young to view the destruction of the 
wall as otherwise than excellent sport—or, to decline 
this ‘preof of his father’s anxiety to instil principles of 
honour and truth, but not too young to catch the moral 
which it was intended to teach him. 
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The late Lord Holland was another celebrity connected 
with the old house. Here he died of the dropsy, in the- 
anticipation of which he called a little while before on 
Lord Lansdown, and showed him his epitaph—“ Here 
lies Henry Vassall Fox Lord Holland, who was drowned 
while sitting in his elbow chair.” Cheerfulness in the 
expectation of death is wise and well, and our blessed 
religion enables us to maintain it; but joking about it 
is very foreign to all our views of that most solemn sub- 
ject. Lord Holland gathered round him most of the 
distinguished men of his time, who sympathized in his 
liberal opinions. Amidst the mames we at once recall 
those of Bentham, and Sydney Smith, and Tom Moore. 
Poor Tom Moore! his butterfly life, spent in hopping 
from one honey-cupped flower to another, was often 
gilded and sweetened in the lawn and library of Holland 
House; but that light heart of his, in pensive hours, 
was constrained to confess the vanity of all the grandeur 
round him there, and to sigh after simpler and purer 
pleasures :— 

“Some talk with Allen, during which I asked him 
whether he did not sometimes feel wearied by the sort 
of effort it must be to keep up conversation during these 
evenings, and he owned that it was frequently a most 
heavy task, and that if he had followed his own taste and 
wishes, (oh, depraved Allen!) he would long since have 
given up that sort of life. Wor amyself, as I believe I 
told him (oh, ungrateful Moore!) that Holland House 
sort of existence, though by far the best specimen of its 
kind going, would appear to me, for any continuance, the 
most wearisome of all forms of slavery; and the best 
result, I find, of aay oceasional visits to town is the real 
relish with which I return tomy quiet garden and study, 
where, in the mute society of my own thoughts and 
books, I am never either offended or wearied.” 

Campden House deserves a passing notice** The 
style of architecture is the same as in Holland House, 
and we cannot compliment ‘the reader on his taste, if he 
@o not feel the incomparable superiority of these pic- 
| taresque forms, those pleasant details, those pretty 
plays of light and shade in Elizabethan domestic archi- 
tecture to all the unmeaning fronts and doorways of 
most of the villas and terraces, and we know not what, 
which are built all round the neighbourhood now. 
Holland House in its complete form was the work of an 
earl, and Campden House was raised by a baronet; and 
the relation of one . edifice to the other, in point of 
grandeur, is about the same as that of the builders in 
point of rank. A baronet stands on the frontier of the 
aristocratic domain, in close vicinity to the middling 
class, and ‘the abode which gives a name to Campden 
Hill is a specimen of architecture in which the Manor 
House gains resemblance to the mamsion. Sir Bap- 
tist Hicks was the builder of Campden House—a 
wealthy silk mercer of Cheapside, who, by selling satins 
to the dames of Elizabeth’s court, and rich aldermen’s 
wives, had amassed a fortune. He became the founder 
of a noble family, and among his descendants are the 
present Earl of Gainsborough, and his brother the 
Honourable and Reverend B. Noel: It is important, for 
many reasons, to remember how some of the highest of 
the land have sprung from the commercial and trading 
classes; and our object should be to foster in them sym- 
pathies with those who are now what their ancestors 
once were; and not. by jealousy and suspicion to widen 
the distance, to make a breach, and to sink a gulf. 
Ancestor Hicks, by the way, no doubt gave a grand 
house-warming on Campden Hill; old lumbering coaches 





* It was burnt down March 23, 1862, 























_came, from town-with leads of acquaintance, and climbed 
up the hill by a road bordered by trees—nearly climbed 
up, perhaps, for the ruts were deep in those days, An- 
cestor Hicks was the builder of Hicks’s Hall, once in 
Smithfield, now in Clerkenwell; for he, good man, being 
9 justice of peace, wished to provide for the comfort of 
his fellow magistrates, as well as his own family. The 
Hickses, metamorphosed into Viscounts Campden, took 
the royalists’ side in the civil wars, and their house was 
sequestred; but it was restored at the accession of 
Charles 11, whose supping one night in the house—when, 
depend on it, there was an abundance of show and 

- revelry—is amongst the most noted memorabilia of the 
place. This red-bricked.old relic of other days is further 
associated with the education and death of poor Wil- 
liam, Duke of Gloucester, whom his mother, Queen 
Anne, then Princess of Denmark, here brought up and 
watched over in his last hours. 





ADVENTURES ON LAKE SUPERIOR. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF “‘ THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA.” 
IIl.—INDIANS, INCIDENTS, AND MISFORTUNES. 


In. my young days, when visiting the conservatories at 
Chatswerth, the gardencr mentioned -the extreme rarity 
of the blue mimulus, and stated that an individual, sent 
out by the Duke of Devonshire to collect botanical spe- 
cimens, had found this plant in the swamps near Lake 
Superior. While the “Manitoulin” was lying at Supe- 
rior City, I recollected this fact; and, as the vicinity 
appeared the very perfection of swampishness, I went 
with two friends to search for the flower. Leaving the 
settlement behind, we pursued the “road,” i.e. the 
ravine of liquid mud, till it degenerated into a narrow 
track through a most uninteresting jungle, from which 
the trees had been cleared partly by the axe, and partly 
by the natural process of decay. My friends were not 
botanical enthusiasts, and had a peculiar aptitude for 
sinking up to the knees in mud, and after an hour’s 
walk they returned, cautioning me against being tempted 
into danger by a blue mimulus. How long I pursned 
the ignis fatuus I cannot say; but it enticed me west- 
ward from the lake, and from the jungle into the deep 
primeval forests, where it led me along the swampy 
margin of a small stream. Here, at last, I found it; 
but I had no sooner gathered the precious stalks, than 
the water of the well of Bethlehem, brought by the three 
mighty men to David, occurred to me, and his decision 
thereupon. 

I had been so occupied with looking earthwards, and 
with the difficulties of scrambling through jungle or 
over prostrate trees, that I had no idea where I was, or 
how far I had come. A few steps from the mimulus 
brought me into a small open space, shaded by gigantic 
hemlock trees, with foliage so thick as to produce a twi- 
light. ‘The sun was low, and his slant rays fell in bril- 
liant hues of ruddy light upon the ground, which was 
smooth and mossy. It was a natural temple—I shall 
never forget the tableau under its dark dome. A rude 
altar of rough. stanes, dabbled with blood and stained 
with smoke was in the centre, and on this a piece of some 
animal was burning. Close to this stood an Indian, 
evidently the conjuror, or “ medicine man,” of his tribe, 
dressed in a thick blue cloak with a hood like those worn 
by the peasants in French Canada, a fur cap with lappets 
partially covering the cheeks, and huge green goggles. 
His face was horribly disfigured by black and red paint. 
The stolidity of Indian manners was thrown off, and he 
was gesticulating frantically over the altar, throwing his 
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long arms on high. I afterwards learned that:the tribe 
was going out to war,.and have reason to believe that I 
accidentally witnessed the ceremony-of trying thé “au- 
gury ” with.a view to read the future. Four Indians 
of medium height stood near him.} 

The most magnificent specimen of humanity I -ever 
saw was a silent spectator. ‘This was an Indian chief, 
six feet three inches in height. He stood leaning. against. 
a tree, his arms folded on his bosom, his rifle by his side, 
his blanket falling from his shoulders in graceful folds, 
himself the perfect type of savage dignity and magnifi- 
cent repose. He wore a blanket, which displayed a 
richly embroidered scarlet tunic, and moose-hide leg- 
gings, with double frills of bead work. - His moccasins 
were profusely ornamented. His tunic was open at the 
throat, to reveal several strings of beads, and a necklace 
of bear’s claws, the decoration of the highest order of 
chieftainship, corresponding to the: English order of the 
Garter. His complexion was heightened with vermilion; 
he had large dark lustrous eyes, from which the eagle 
glance, peculiar to the savage, occasionally shot, and 
finely-arehed eyebrows artificially extended with some 
dark pigment. His nose was aquiline, his forehead 
noble, and his mouth, though determined, was delicately 
formed, and when his lips moved, as I saw afterwards, 
they disclosed a set of ivory teeth. His head was shaven 
in front; but the “ scalping-lock ” was glossy black, and 
confined at the back with a silver clasp, into which five 
eagle’s feathers were fastened in a fan-like shape, to de- 
note the number of scalps which this warrior had taken. 
Five shrivelled human sealps hung by the hair from his 


girdle; and no European warrior ever put on his hard- 


won orders with greater pride than that with which this 
Western savage wore his bloody honours. A scalping- 
knife, tomahawk, pipe, powder-horn, and pouch completed 
the costume. 

It will hardly be supposed that I noted all these par- 
ticulars in the rapid survey which my extreme discom- 
posure allowed me to take. This chief afterwards came 
on board the “ Manitoulin” with two attendants, one of 
whom gave the following interesting particulars concern- 
ing him to our Indian pilot, who translated it to us. 
His name signifies “The Light of the Rising Sun;” and 
though only thirty-two, he has the reputation of a great 
warrior and hunter, having always been successful on the 
war trail and in the chase. His tribe was at perpetual 
enmity with the Sioux, from whom he had taken five 
scalps. Sometime ago his eldest boy died, and his 
wigwam was very lonely. On the night when the child 
was buried, the chief, taking one attendant, crept through 
forest. and jungle for thirty miles, till he reached the 
nearest lodges of the hostile tribe. The Sionx were 
asleep, and the chief’s stealthy cat-like tread failed to 
disturb them. Cautiously and treacherously he lifted 
the bark covering of each wigwam, till he came to that 
in which the only son of the Sioux chief was sleeping. 
A single blow of the tomahawk—a gurgling sound of 
dying agony—one whirl-of the scalping-knife, and the 
child of the “Light of the Rising Sun” was no longer 
lonely in “the happy hunting grounds where the great 
Spirit reigns.” 

But to return to the tableau in the forest temple. My 
first thought was to make a hasty retreat; but this was 
no easy matter, for L had completely lost my way; and 
fallen trees, with rigid spike-like branches, and quag- 
mires into which my feet.sunk at every step, retarded my 
progress; and it was only by consulting my pocket-com- 
pass that I could direct my steps towards the “ Mani- 
toulin.” As I forced my way laboriously through the 
forest, I heard a rustling sound. ‘Nearer and nearer ib 
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approached ; I heard the crackling of the twigs and the 
decaying leaves: the Indians, I felt, rather than saw, 
were close behind me. I might have reasoned that no 
‘hostile band would be so near the City of Superior, and 
that I was under the shelter of the broad flag of the 
United States. But terroris no logician; and my heart 
seemed actually petrified. Nearer still and nearer, till I 
felt, in imagination, the death-grasp on my throat, and 
saw the glare of the shining scalping-knife as it gleamed 
before my dizzy eyes. The chief passed with his four 
dusky attendants, leaving me to struggle through jungle 
and swamp, and to smile at the folly of my fears. 

“The Light of the Rising Sun” came on board the 
“ Manitoulin” in the evening. He had never before seen 
any boat larger than a bark canoe; but when he saw our 
saloons and gilding, and full-length mirrors, with true 
Indian dignity his sole exclamation of surprise was alow 
but emphatic “Ugh! Ugh!” One of his eagle’s feathers 
fell upon the floor as he walked through the saloon ; and 
when the captain picked it up for him, he bowed with a 
grace which the most accomplished courtier could hardly 
have eclipsed. This chief had never before come into 
contact with civilization or “ fire-water.” He had come 
a distance of 300 miles to conclude a treaty with the 
United States; and shortly afterwards we heard of him 
going on the war trail against their mutual enemies, the 
Sioux, and returning with twenty-five scalps. 

The purple light of dawn was steeping all things in 
beauty when we left the “ Manitoulin” in a stout sailing- 
boat for Fond du Lac, twenty miles off. Our party was 
composed of two engineers, Baptiste and Blanchard, 
Indian guides, Mr. and Mrs. Moore, and myself. 
Our baggage consisted of a knapsack for each per- 
son, a tiny tent for Mrs. Moore and myself, some 
‘bags of pemmican, and biscuit, tea, sugar, and cooking 
utensils. On arriving at Fond du Lac we took four 
Indian boatmen, and transferred our baggage and our 
party of eleven persons to three bark canoes. Our in- 
tention was to go up the St. Louis river, and by means 
of various streams and portages to reach the “ Little 
Sauk Rapids,” 2500 miles up the Mississippi. The dis- 
‘tance was 230 miles, which we hoped to accomplish in 
nine or ten days. It would be difficult to convey to the 
readers of “The Leisure Hour,” ensconced by their com- 
fortable British firesides, any idea of our expedition. We 
ascended rushing streams by the most laborious exer- 
tions of the paddle; and when the stream assumed the 
form of a rapid, our canoes were poled up. A single slip 
of the pole, and the frail bark would have been shivered 
to atoms against a rock; and to avoid this catastrophe, 
Baptiste, the pilot of our canoe, constantly jumped up to 
his middle in the foamy water and held it fast till his 
comrade had obtained good holding-ground for his pole. 
Thus, by poling, paddling, and towing, we made consider- 
able progress; but very frequently, when the rapids 
were quite impracticable, we were compelled to land; 
the canoes were unloaded and their burden divided 
amongst us, two Indians carrying each canoe; and thus 
laden, we tramped through swamp and jungle, for dis- 
tances varying from a quarter of a mile to two miles. 

These portages occurred very frequently. On the 
second day there were ten of them, and we only travelled 
fifteen miles. On the third we made thirty-five, having 
entered upon a deep turbid river, overarched by huge 
trees along its whole extent; on the fourth, thirty-two; 
but on the fifth we turned off from this up a narrow 
shallow stream, full of shoals and rapids, and when 
evening came, after travelling fourteen hours, we had 
only advanced twelve miles! Sometimes very amusing 
incidents occurred. During one portage, in stepping 





from rock to rock Mr. Moore dropped one bag of pem- 
mican into a hole of water, and before it could be fished 
up again it was thoroughly saturated—a real calamity 
under our circumstances. Again, Mrs. Moore let a 
package of sugar fall into the water, when most of it 
was spoilt, and I not only let a cloak and double-barrelled 
gun fall, but slipped into water up to my shoulders 
along with them. Again, in poling up a rapid, in spite 
of the greatest caution one canoe was stove against a 
rock, but the Indians, springing into the stream, in- 
stantly carried it ashore, and it was repaired in two 
hours. Not a nail, or piece of iron, is used in the con- 
struction of these frail vessels. They are composed of 
strips of birch-bark, fastened upon a slight wooden 
framework, with fibres and gum; consequently they are 
as easily repaired as injured. 

The country through which we passed was extremely 
monotonous. It was asuccession of levels, and through- 
out our journey we never saw anything but the sky over- 
head and the dense swampy forests on each side. We 
never saw a human being; and even the birds were 
voiceless. The only sound was the sullen roar of rapids 
or the cry of some wolf or wild cat. The weather was 
fine, and the routine of our days was unvaried. We 
rose at five each morning, and breakfasted on tea, bis- 
cuits, and pemmican. At six, the tent, catables, and 
cooking utensils were re-stowed in the canoes, and we 
started on our journey. At two we dined on biscuits, 
cold pemmican, and water, and at eight we halted for 
the night. This halt was the grand event of the day. 
The halting-places, generally, only offered a choice of 
evils; and, after a warm discussion, we generally were 
guided by Baptiste, an experienced hunter and voyageur, 
whose object was to find the driest place possible. We 
then landed, drew the canoes ashore, and the tent for 
Mrs. Moore and myself was pitched. This tent occu- 
pied only as much ground as a drawing-room centre 
table; but we had the luxuries of a “ Mackintosh” to 
cover the damp ground, and two blankets. The least 
useful of the party immediately set to work to collect 
dry wood, and before the sun had set the fire was 
burning brightly. From that time the scene became 
most picturesque. The leaping crackling flames, the 
dusky forms and bright dresses of the Indians, the guns 
stacked, the various attitudes of the party round the 
fire, the “big pot” suspended from sticks, and the fit- 
ful glare falling now on one person then on another, 
with the dark forest for a back-ground, formed a perfect 
picture of “camping out.” The evening meal was the 
meal of the day. We had hot pemmican, broiled fish, if 
we had caught any, biscuits fried in the fat of the pem- 
mican, and hot tea. This was the time for story-telling 
and singing hunters’ songs; but it is pleasant to relate 
that at half-past nine each night, we all met round the 
fire in united prayer and thanksgiving, and to read a 
part of those Scriptures “which are able to make men 
wise unto salvation.” This done, we rolled ourselves 
in blankets and slept the sleep which the weary sleep— 
each man taking two hours to keep watch and look after 
the bivouac fire. 

On the fifth day, Baptiste, who had all along been our 
factotum, complained of chills and burning fever, and 
before evening had a terrible attack of ague—the “ agur,” 
“ chills and fever,” “quaking death,” and “ quaking fever” 
of the West. He was so ill that we halted for the night 
at seven, at the foot of a long rapid. In vain we rolled 
him in blankets, laid him close to the fire, chafed his 
cold limbs, and gave him hot tea. His dark face became 
blanclied, his eyes were dull, the tremulous pulse became 
feebler, the power to swallow ceased; his state had all 
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the appearance known as collapse, in Asiatic cholera, 
and at half-past seven it was evident that this bold 
hunter and trusty guide was falling into his last sleep. 
It was a solemn and touching spectacle. The dying Indian 
lay on the ground, supported by Mr. Moore. Mrs. 
Moore and myself held his cold hands in ours, in the 
vain attempt to warm them, and every now and then 
moistened his parched lips with tea. Colonel Brooks 
and Captain Hopkins were chafing his feet; the four 
Indians, wrapped in their blankets, stood motionless in 
the shadow behind; while Blanchard was holding a cru- 
cifix before the eyes which were fast becoming dim in 
death ; and the red glare of the fire flamed like a glory 
over the sharp pinched features. The hands we held tight- 
ened in a death-grasp; the lips moved in an ineffectual 
effort to speak; a momentary intelligence gleamed from 
the glazing eyes as they fixed themselves upon the sacred 
sign; an unearthly radiance spread over the face; a 
shudder and a sigh—and the spirit of Baptiste had 
passed into the presence of the King Eternal. . . . 
Two hours afterwards, a trench a few inches deep was 
dug, at a short distance from the fire, and at half-past 
ten we buried the corpse by the flickering light of blaz- 
ing pine knots. 


** Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spake not a word of sorrow ;”’ 


but as we gazed upon the calm dead face, unshrouded 
and uncoffined, and crumbled the damp earth upon it, a 
Scripture verse, repeated by Mr. Moore, fell upon our 
ears with a fearful significance—* All flesh is grass, and 
all the glory of man is as the flower of grass—the grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth.” It was,a lonely 
grave—with the red Northern Lights for memorial lamps, 
and for dirge and requiem the deep sullen roar of the 
rapid and the howl of the raving wolf. We rose early the 
next morning and visited the tomb. We had buried 
Baptiste with neither shroud nor coffin, but'the gently 
falling leaves had covered the grave with a crimson pall. 
He was ignorant; but from his blameless life, his un- 
usual truthfulness, and from the radiance of his parting 
smile, we trusted that, through the mists and shadows 
of the Romish faith, he had seen the Christ, whose blood 
“cleanseth us from all sin,” and that he was already 
resting where the evil comes not. We missed the sight of 
his morning devotions, with his reverent face turned 
towards the rising sun, and sorely we all mourned for 
the companion whom ten days of continual intercourse 
had taught us to regard as a friend. We missed his 
courteous alacrity, his’ sunny face, his inexhaustible ex- 
pedients, his cheery voice leading in the boat-song, or 
in gentleness singing the vesper hymn, and with his 
loss the sadness of the shadow of death fell upon our 
little party. 

The thermometer during the night had fallen nearly 
to the freezing point; the dew was like heavy rain; and 
Colonel Brook and Mr. and Mrs. Moore were all suf- 
fering from ague. Under these circumstances it seemed 
madness to proceed, with the prospect of being buried in 
wilderness graves; and, after a long discussi®n, it was 
arranged that Captain Hopkins, with Blanchard the 
guide, and one Indian, should proceed to the Sauk Ra- 
pids, with the greater part of the provisions and the 
smallest canoe, and that we should return to Superior 
City. The return voyage was easy, and we only camped 
out for two nights. We were only compelled to make 
two portages, and the Indians skilfully “shot” the nu- 
merous rapids. But it was a doleful journey; for my 
companions suffered severely from the effects of ague, 
aggravated by the great cold and heavy nocturnal dew. 
Early on the morning of the second day the smail canoe, 
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containing Mr. and Mrs. Moore and one Indian, in de- 
scending a rapid ran upon a rock, or snag, and was 
torn from end to end. Providentially the water was 
shallow, and the party escaped with a thorough wetting ; 
but Colonel Brooke, who gallantly plunged into the 
stream to rescue Mrs. Moore, added by this means in- 
fluenza to ague, and nearly lost his life. 

After this accident we were obliged to stow our party 
of seven persons into one canoe, which brought the gun- 
wale within two inches of the water; so that every 
foam-cap leapt over us. Our sufferings on this day were 
great, from clothes constantly wet and the cramped posi- 
tion which the crowded state of the canoe obliged us to 
occupy. Our tent was also saturated, and at night the 
heavy dew dripped through it like rain, giving Mrs. 
Moore the rheumatism in every limb. It was late on 
the third evening when we reached Fond du Lac, where 
we obtained a large boat, which brought us to the “ Ma- 
nitoulin” about midnight. In justice to Superior City 
I must mention, that when the misfortunes of our party 
were known, we received the kindest offers of medical 
attendance, nursing, and hospitality, bringing out the 
bright side of the character of its inhabitants, and en- 
abling us to carry to our distant homes grateful recol- 
lections of “The Metropolis of the Far West.” 





OLD PARISH BEQUESTS. 


In the reports of the Charity Commissioners, embodied 
in a huge series of blue-books, much curious information 
may be found, illustrating by-gone customs as well as 
local usages. We have gleaned a few particulars from 
the records of old parochial bequests. 

At Wokingham, in Berkshire, the sexton receives £2 
a year for ringing the church bell at eight o’clock in the 
evening, and at four in the morning, from the 10th of 
September to the 10th of March. This payment is made 
in pursuance of the will of Richard Palmer, who in 1664 
gave lands, the rents and profits of which were to be ex- 
pended in this wise for ever, to the end that people living 
within the sound of the said bell might be thereby 
induced to keep early hours, and that strangers and 
others who might happen to lose their way in the sur- 
rounding country, might be guided in the right way; 
for which rational ends he considered his work would be 
well liked by any discreet person, the same being cus- 
tomary in most of the cities and market towns in the 
kingdom. But his principal reason was, that those 
mindful of their latter end might, at the tolling of the 
evening bell, be reminded of their own passing-bell and 
day of death, and at the ringing of the morning bell’ 
might be reminded of their resurrection and call to their- 
last judgment, which he conceived would effectually 
prevent them from leading a wicked life. 

At Little Stukeley the Commissioners were informed 
that a piece of land, a little more than three acres, was 
left for the purpose of paying the sexton to toll the 
church bell every morning at four o’clock. At Wood- 
stock, John Carey left 10s. yearly to pay a person 
to ring the bell at eight o’clock every night, for the 
guidance of benighted travellers. At St. Margaret’s, 
Kent, it is recorded in an old register, that an order was 
passed in 1696, to provide for the proper application of 
the profits arising from five roods of pasture land, which 
had been given by a shepherd for the purpose of paying 
for the ringing of a bell at eight o'clock every night 
during the winter half-year—the motive of the said 
shepherd being to prevent travellers who might have 
lost their way from wandering towards the cliffs and 
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falling over them, as he himself had done. John 
Beddoes, of Presteign, was another benefactor of this 
kind. Just three hundred years ago, he gave certain 
property in trust, out of which an able person was to be 
paid for ringing a bell for half an hour every morning 
and evening for ever—failing which, for the space of 
one year, (unless the plague was raging in the town, or 
there was some other reasonable cause,) the property was 
to revert to'his heirs: There is a tradition at Barton, 
that an old lady having once lost her way at nightfall on 
the wolds; was saved from spending the night there by 
hearing’ the curfew ring, and that out of gratitude she 
bequeathed about thirteen acres of open land for the use 
of the parish clerk for tle time being, on condition that 
he rung the bell’ every evening; from the day the first 
load of barley was carried until the succeeding Shrove 
Tuesday. A claim was made to the Commissioners by 
the clerk for this land, and they awarded him, in lien of 
it, about seven acres in a different part of the parish. 
From time immemorial, there has been a piece of land, 
ealled Curfew Land, at Ringwould, in Kent, the profits 
of which have gone to pay the parish clerk for ringing 
the bell every evening from the 2nd of November to the 
2nd of February: So long ago as 1474, one Walter 
Geffry gave land in the vicinity of Norwich, to the intent 
that out of the rents a person should be paid to ring a 
bell at eight o’clock every night in winter, and at nine 
o’clock in summer. 

Bequests for keeping order in the church during 
Divine service are frequently recorded. At Petenhurst, 
in Herefordshire, a person is elected by the minister and 
ehurchwardens to the usufruct of about an acre of land, 
to-which the condition attaches-that the individual enjoy- 
ing it shall whip dogs out of the church. This land has 
been held from time immemorial on this condition. At 
Chislet, in Kent, there are about two acres of land, ealled 
Dogwhipper’s Marsh, which is charged with a payment 
of ten shillings yearly to a person appointed to keep 
order in the chureh. Iw 1659, one Richard Dovey made 
over certain cottages, close to the gate of Claverley 
churchyard, to trustees, who. were to give free quarters 
and eight shillings a year'to a poor man of the parish, 
who, in return, was to awake sleepers and whip dogs out 
of the church during Divine service. A bequest of 
twenty shillings a year was likewise made by John 
Rudge, of Trysull, for the payment of a person to go 
about: the church during: service; to ronse the sleepers 
and drive the dogs out. 

The reasom for making these: bequests is obvious 
enough; but there are others in connection with 
churches, the: motives for which are not so easily seen. 
Thus, at Old Weston there is a piece of land about a 
rood in extent, which is enjoyed by the parish clerk on: 
condition of his manuring it, and strewing the hay about 
the church on feast Sunday, and letting it remain there 
until the: service is finished: At Bristol, in the church 
of St. Mary Redcliffe, it was the custom to strew the 
church with rushes at the feast of Pentecost, and to pay 
the clergyman thirty shillings for preaching three ser- 


mons: This:was done in pursuance of a deed’ made by || 


William Spencer; in 1494, devising certain property to 
the corporation, to the end’ that they should provide 
three priests to preach in the church or churchyard 
during the feast of Pentecost; each of the-said priests to 
receive 6s..8d: for preaching, and the mayor of Bristol 
3s:.4ch to reimburse him for his expenditure in enter- 
taining these priests at his table; and the clerk and 
sexton; for ringing the bell and’ placing the forms for his 
worship and the common council, was to receive 12d. 
each day. Ait Wingrave; in Buckinghamshire, there is 





a small piece of land which was left forthe: purpose of 


supplying rushes with which to strew the church every: 


year on feast Sunday. Deptford Church used at one 
time to be strewed with green rushes at Whitsuntide, 
and new grass straw at Christmas, until the obliga- 
tion to supply these was commuted for a money pay- 
ment. At Glenfield, in Leicestershire, there is) a piece 
of land called Church Acre, the profits of which have 
from time immemorial been enjoyed by the parish clerk, 
on the condition of strewing the church with new hay 
on the first Sunday after the fifth July. 

Bequests: for the purpose of paying clergymen for 
preaching thanksgiving sermons for public benefits were 
not uncommon. Robert Wilcox, of Alcester, and: Luke 
Jackson, citizen and girdler, of London, were among the 
benefactors of this class. By their wills they left a cer- 
tain sum, to the intent that twice a year a sermon should 
be preached, commemorative of the happy deliverance 
of the nation from the Spanish Armada, and the disco- 
very of -the Gunpowder Plot. Others made the same 
provision in commemoration of many local mercies. 
Susannah Chambers left 20s. a year to the parson of St. 
Magnus’ Church (E.C.) for a sermon to be preached 
yearly in commemoration of the merciful preservation of 
that church in the great fire on London Bridge. One 
can understand the motive of the donorin this case; but 
it is not so easy to understand what good Mr. Thomas 
Tuck, of the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, expected to 
result from the annual preaching ofa sermon “to deplore 
the calamity of the dreadful fire in London, in 1666.” 
Mr. Rich, who devised property to pay for'a sermon of 
thankfulness to be preached yearly, on the 29th of 
March, for ever, in the: church of St. Andrew Under- 
shaft, in memory of the preservation of the parish in the 
same terrible fire, may deserve commendation. But 
Mr. Blanch, who made a similar‘arrangement in memory 
of his.own individual escape from burning, seems to have 
been rather egotistical. The same may be assumed of 
William Handy, of’ the parish of St. Giles, Oxford, who 
bequeathed to the parish £40, on condition that at five 
o’clock in the morning, on the: 10th of March, yearly; for 
ever, the bells should be rung and the minister should 
read the entire cathedral service; not omitting the 
Litany and the Communion, and then preach a sermon, 
in which he was to give God thanks for bringing the 
donor out of the darkness of “ Papistry and Idolatry.” 
A more commendable bequest of this kind is that of a 
bishop of St. Asaph, who, in return, directed that the 
minister should preach a sermon on men’s duty to show 
mercy to others, or some other practical subject; and 
afterwards the trustees were to invite the better sort of 
the parishioners to a friendly meeting, for the purpose of 
promoting peace and good fellowship. The same object 
was sometimes sought to be attained in a worse way, 
by a bequest to buy beer, without the necessity, on 
the part of the recipients, of first hearing a sermon. 


About 250 years ago, a resident at Liinfold left 20s. 


yearly: 15s. to be spent in drink for the poor of the 
parish, as far as the amonnt would admit of, and the 
other’ 5s. the churchwardens and overseers were to 
expend in potations for themselves. It is rather 
puzzling to guess what could have been the: social 
position and duties of the clerk of Great Gonerby. 
By the will of William Minta, he was to distribute’ 
bread to sixteen poor people on Good Friday, in the 
proportion of a “‘threepenny dole a-piece ;” to toll tle 
bell in the afternoon; to read the Hpistle and’ Gospel; 
and, finally, to sing the “Lamentation of a Sinner ;” 
and for all this he was to receive one shilling. 

This mania for living in the memory of posterity, 
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‘which has inspired so many good and so many evil deeds, 
thas also led to acts good in themselves, being clothed 
with a halo of ridicule. Henry Green, of Melbourne, 
Derbyshire, directed his heirs to give every year to four 
poor women a green waistcoat each, the said four green 
waistcoats to be lined with green baize, and trimmed 
with green galloon lace; which, being duly performed, 
inspired Thomas Gray, of the same place, some dozen 
years afterwards, with the desire to obtai immortality 
in the same way, though-at a somewhat larger expendi- 
ture. He directed by his will that six nobles should be 
spent every year in the purchase of six waistcoats of grey 
cloth, trimmed with blue galloon lace, and three grey 
coats faced with grey baize. The conditions requisite to 
render the women of Melbourne and Castle Donington 
eligible to. become candidates for these articles of clothing 
were, that they should be poor and endeavour to live 
honestly. At Charlton, in Wiltshire, the thrashers 
living in the parish are supplied with a dinner out of the 
funds derived from a piece of land! called Duck’s Acre. 
This land was given by Lord Palmerston, in 1734, to 
preserve the memory of Stephen Duck, the poet, who is 
said to have been a native and a thrasher of this parish. 
How will the present Lord Palmerston commemorate his 
** poet Close?” 





TRUE COURAGE.. 
An! in those ancient times of which we read, 
When names. were raised to deck the fature’s song; 
Life was the same, with all its petty cares; 
The stormy passions led the reason wrong : 
While forloved Greece somo spilled their blood.as rain, 
Others were captives led in Pleasure’s flower+wreathed chain. 


** Come, come,”’ they cried, “and join the gay pursuit 
Of rosy Pleasure! There’s no life but this. 

Be happy now ;: give all your hopes their full, 

Nor let.them hunger for a future bliss.”’ 

;But oh! what chill must fall upon such hearts, 

“As grave by grave is filled, as friend’ by friend departs. 


Yet were some thoughtful—there were some who loved 

To gaze upon the flashes o’er the gloom ; 

Who hung on wise men’s lips that they might catch 

Each hope of endless Life beyond the tomb, 

Small charms.had giddy Luxury for them: 

They sought amid Life’s dross one bright, all-priceless gem! 


And.such a one was he,* who mutely watched 

His thoughtless fellows at their heedless play ; 

They bade him join them ; calmly he refused. 

They called. him “ coward ’’ as he went away. 

He. was of Greece. Warm words hung on his tongue, 
But died. ‘I am’—he said—I dare not do a wrong!” 


That was a heathen’s answer, in. the time 
When light was darkness. Shall the risen day 
That now illumes:the world but serve to show 
That Virtue's dauntlessness has passed away ? 
O Christian youth! dread not the airy rod 

Of giddy Ridicule ; but fear thyself'and God. 





AT THE POLYTECHNIC. 
Axy.of: us who are old enough to take a. retrospective 
glance of some twenty years or thereabout, cannot fail 
to become aware that a great change has come over 
the members. of general society in regard to their ap- 
preciation of matters appertaining to science.. To analyze 
the reasons. and circumstances which have effected the 
change in question, would require much time and. atten- 
tion, and would evolve, moreover,. some difference of 
opinion; To whatever cause or causes attributable, the 
general result. is mot the less certain and appreciable. 
‘Time was, and not a long time since either, when pass- 
ing acquaintance with even the first principles. of science 
was not. considered a necessary part of general educa- 
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tion. ' Rather was ignorance in these matters affected— 
science not being fashionable. ; 

ThePolyteehnic Institution unquestionably stands first 
amongst the establishments designed 'to foster this newly 
arisen popular taste. Less exclusively scientific, and less 
fashionable than the Royal Institution, the Polytechnic 
has perhaps transcended its neighbour in the good work 
of diffusing scientific knowledge amongst the multitude: 
To profit by its teachings no membership is required. 
Her gracious Majesty’ s face impressed ora silver'shilling 
is a sufficient ticket, and if the eandidates. be school- 
boys or girls, and present themselves ii groups instead of: 
singly, aconsiderable reduction is conceded on their behalf. 

The Polytechnic Fnstitution was first established in 
1838, on the basis of one of the old-fashioned joint-stock 
companies ;: but. subsequently (a very few years ago) that 
incorperation having been broken up, it began a new 
eareer under the management of a limited liability asso- 
ciation. Having long watched the proceedings of this 
place of popular instruction and amusement, we are 
sorry to pronounce that it has not been supported by 
the public in a degree proportioned to its merits. Not- 
withstanding the means of instruction at its command, 
it is not quite satisfactory to be obliged to own that the 
Polytechnic is still regarded rather as an institution of 
popular amusement than one of popular instruction. 
This is no fault of the Directors—no fault of Mr: Pepper, 
the assiduous and clever leeturer; to whose well-directed 
labours the Polytechnic is now indebted for much of the 
success it hag achieved. We have adequate means of 
knowing thet if the management and officials on the 
establishment had their way, the scientific popular teach- 
ings of the establishment over which they preside would 
be in all respects equal to its resources—the latter cer- 
tainly not inferior, it may be superior, to any establish- 
ment in the metropolis. But companies are commercial 
associations. They must find the means of producing 
a satisfactory dividend, or break up and be abandoned. 

The-Polytechnic Directors accordingly have constantly 
to be discussing and settling among themselves the 
question, in what proportion the ingredients of their 
programme shall be ineorporated. Music, pantomime, 
and conjuring tricks are commonly relied upon as: the 
lighter materials to compensate the heavy weight of 
scientifie lectures. But even in these lighter portions 
of the feast, the educational mission of the place is not 
usually forgotten. Thus, for example, when on a late 
occasion a celebrated conjuror performed some astonish- 
ing tricks, he did not attempt to deceive his audience 
against their will, after the fashion of ordinary conjurors, 
but on the contrary, he gave @ full exposition of the 
means employed to trick you. He candidly owned that 
much of the success of his experiments depended upon 
his ability to engross: your attention with his jokes and 
banter, whilst, seizing # favourable moment, he deceived 
your eyes. “Mine is the easiest art in the world,” he 
said, “to those who can perform it. You wonder at 
my rapidity of prestidigitation, and marvel at the ease 
with which I convey an object from one hand: to the 
other. ‘Well, now, properly understood this is not one 
bit more marvellous than the act of playing upon the 
piano; the real fact. wpon which all prestidigitation or 
quick finger conjuring depends, is the fact that human 
hands are quicker than human eyes.” The Polytechnic 
conjuror, when I heard him, so emphatically disclaimedall 
pretensions to extraordinary powers, that I should not 
have been surprised had each one of his audience come 
away impressed with the conviction that it would be the 
easiest thing imaginable to shake cannom balls out of a 
hat wherein eggs had been previously deposited! 
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After the same fashion, too, is it in regard to the 
musical exposition; you do not merely hear songs as 
songs, or instrumental music merely as such, without 
comment. You are informed as to the time at which, 
and the circumstances under which, such songs and 
music were composed. Thus, under the guise of amuse- 
ment, a good deal of interesting information is conveyed 
to the listener. 

As to the scientific part of the entertainment, chemis- 
try proper, and sciences bordering upon chemistry, such 
as electricity, for example, are usually the chief staples. 
Abstract teaching is seldom adopted; but scientific 
points having an interest because of their popular appli- 
cations, constitute the subjects of lectures. Thus, of 
late a course of three lectures has been given, aided by 
dissolving-view illustrations and models, exquisite each 
in its kind—a summary of what this iron age has done 
to develop the science of fire-arms and other warlike 
appliances. From the process of extracting iron from 
its ores, to the Titanic work of forging our now celebrated 
national ordnance, the Armstrongs, every technical pro- 
cess having reference to the subject was lucidly displayed. 
Alternating with this course was one prepared with the 
intention of showing the changes and developments 
ships had undergone in different ages. There, one by 
one, projected luminously in proper shape and colour 
upon a white screen, might be seen Roman war galleys, 
as they mingled in the strife in the battle of Actium. 
Then, as the lineaments of the triremes slowly fleeted 
away, the tub-like sail-impelled barques of the Northern 
sea kings came upon the scene, weather-beaten, grace- 
less, and sturdy. A picture of the Norman war galley 
then appeared, pennoned and bannered in all the bla- 
zonry of knighthood, but, despite its magnificence, 
giving little promise of sea-worthiness. The ship in 
which Columbus braved the fury of the Atlantic, adven- 
turously seeking a new world, next came to view, elicit- 
ing some remarks on the daring of the individual who 
entered upon such a voyage in such a crazy barque. 
Finally, a series of modern war-ships was displayed, 
commencing with the * Great Harry,” and finishing with 
the “ Warrior” and the “Gloire.” Something more 
than mere amusement was conveyed by this exhibition. 
“I never before knew what a three-decked ship meant,” 
a lady was heard to whisper; “I now see it is like a 
three-storied house.” 

Not the least interesting of the lectures recently 
delivered at the Polytechnic was the one in the course 
of which Niagara and certain other remarkable objects 
of North American scenery were displayed, their pho- 
tographs being magnified by the hydro-oxygen light, 
and projected upon the white screen. Beyond the 
fidelity of pictorial illustration thus conveyed, magnified 
photographic illustrations possess a deep interest. How 
powerless are the hands and eyes of man to see and 
pictorially represent the finer lineaments of a figure or 
landscape, by comparison with the photographic lens! 
Magnified no matter to what extent, a good photograph 
is still perfect; whereas the painter artist, whatever the 
degree of his skill, can never finish a slide for dissolving 
views without the result of displaying the weakness 
of art when his puny glass miniature is transformed 
into a large scenic representation. Colour is the only 
quality a photograph lacks for dissolving view pur- 
poses. Nor is the want of colour devoid of compensa- 
tion in another particular, besides the one of more per- 
fect form delineation. Most people who have looked 
upon dissolving views must have remarked a peculiar 
iridescence of hue surrounding each object. Very pretty 
this; fanciful and fairy-like it is, but unfortunately it is 
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not true. The fact is, that no such enormous magnifi- 
cation as that accomplished by the lenses of dissolving 
views can be effected without the result which opticians 
call “ chromatic aberration.” And if some reader, in- 
quisitive as readers ought to be, should ask what is 
chromatic aberration? not being able to find the proper 
answer thereto, the Polytechnic Institution is a suitable 
place for putting a period to his ignorance. Some time 
or another, and at seasons not long apart, an optical 
lecture is sure to be delivered there, and the question 
is sure to find its solution. 

Amongst the popular topics of the day, lectures have 
been recently delivered at the Polytechnic, upon the 
interesting subject of solar analysis, concerning which 
an article a short time since appeared in “The Leisure 
Hour ;” and in the kindred subject of electricity some 
well devised and brilliantly executed experiments are 
performed with a Ruhmkorffs induction coil. The 
diving-bell, though no longer a novelty, is a standing 
source of amusement at the Polytechnic. Few are the 
occasions when it descends without a goodly complement. 
Some people descend for the curiosity of the thing, 
others to cure deafness (and it is said that a perfect 
cure sometimes results); some in order that they may 
talk of the exploit when they return to their firesides; 
but none, I fancy, for pleasure. The diving man in a 
waterproof dress is another lasting attraction. Watch 
with what exultation he fishes up the halfpence that 
are cast into the water. Ha! there goes a sixpenny 
piece. And now might I discourse to you, reader, a 
homily on the discord that may arise amongst the mem- 
bers of a family on account of sudden wealth. The 
diving man has an attendant valet, an old soldier. The 
valet’s duties consist in dressing the diving man, help- 
ing to pump air. down to him when in the water, and 
unlacing the waterproof dress when the diver comes te 
terra firma. Now, I fancied I saw, when this bit o. 
silver fell in the water, the valet make signs of quick 
temper. Iam told the diving man and his attendant 
seldom completely agree about the division of the spoil. 
Hence the bickering and recriminations heard when the 
diving man was being divested of his diving toilette— 
at least so an attendant explained it. This waterproof 
diving dress, you perhaps are tempted to exclaim, what 
a real boon to pearl divers! Now, I am assured by 
Mr. Heinke, a well-known manufacturer of water- 
proof diving dresses, that the experiment of using 
them in a pearl fishery having been once tried, utterly 
failed. The waterproof diver was found to be so slow 
in his manipulations, and the apparatus so cumbrous, 
that the scheme had to be abandoned. 

Visitors at the Polytechnic, who go there really to 
learn, and not for the sake of being merely amused, 
should not leave without studying the contents of the 
numerous cases that surround the large room, and the 
geological pictures and models. 

In addition to what may be called the public parts 
of the Polytechnic Institution, there is a complete and 
well appointed laboratory upstairs, where analyses are 
conducted and private instruction given. There is, 
moreover, a private class-room, where’ pupils desirous 
of learning systematic chemistry hear lectures and are 
examined. Altogether, the establishment has well ful- 
filled the pledges with which it was inaugurated. It 
has been of much use to the public, and is ready to be 
still more useful so soon as a higher appreciation of 
science, its functions, and its destinies, prevails among 
the multitude, whose bright shillings freely given, can 
alone render possible the maintenance df this and other 
places of instruction, mingled with amusement. 











